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Views on sources of stress on college faculty and 
strategies for its management were obtained at small-group sessions 
in the 19B0 faculty orientation at Prince George's Community College^ 
Maryland^ Sixteen faculty groups generated 218 responses expressing 
sources of job stress, a complete listing of which is appeadec. The 
responses vere aggregated into the following four categories: 
academic affairs or faculty-associated problems^ student affairs or 
student-associated problems, business affairs or f iscally-celi.r:&a 
problems^ and college-wide or miscellaneous problems. Concerns 
included the following: time pressures or constraints related to the 
functioning of the college bureaucracy (nonteaching duties, the 
evaluation process) : dissatisfaction with support for the faculty 
(marketing and retention pressures, not enforcing prerequisites^ : 
concerns about wages and contracts and physical plant operations: and 
not being involved in college decision-making. Stress management 
responses were also analyzed in the same four categories, and tra 
distribution of problem-solving perceptions among groups was also 
checked. A list of the strategies is appended. Additionally f possible 
organizational responses to professional burnout were classifiei into 
the following four approaches: the authoritarian-moral approach, the 
clinical approach, the training approach, and the systems apprD=.::h. 
It is suggested t> : a useful approach to analyzing organizationii^l 
behavior is the di rnostic matrix, which is appended. This approach 
permits analysis : ^o who is contributing to what (membership ar^d 
institutional pro t) , and how they are doing it (control! • (SW) 
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z r/.^-gin " j LiSt::"'zo desc be sr 
g ig :Dnd:":Dns "igher juc:f 
' y member:. De'^-.ai" for :coun-, 
entering students -^r:-e declined. 



:r:Dblems of social 
^.r He e led to its appli- 
-it 1 ity have grown as 
~ne ^u":ure looks differed 



professicials eAper/.ed when they gcr, into teaching, 
indicator: of rro'^-rsional burnoijt "^nclude (1) low morale 
?rz- ng, (3) 'we-th^y' larizations , conflicts over authc 
T:e-5oating organiz^^-^iO^i 1 leaders, (5) rsenteeism or resigne- 
r, rigid cominunic.::isOn channels (White ,980) • 



Rer.era " Jdies investlgat^'ng sources of stress in education have been 
mostly cTz :r.^.L elementary or seccncary school level. Such studies have 
tenced t: reply on data fror questionnaires. Kyriacou and Sutcliffe (1977, 
p. 305) '.^nzr. \ out some pr::faTenr of this method: 

Sua methods fail tc taske into account the fact that dif- 
fererr-r :eachers may -ntsrpret the meaning of the questions 
diff^rertly, that their rsponses may be affected by ego-- 
dene-sive processes, amf cnat teachers may genuinely lack 
insir^t into their situat^:on- Furthermore, stress is essen- 
ti=ry lulti factorial a^ir: as such research inust aim" not sim- 
ple ta identify the sou -^rs of stress, but also to uncover 
the p^ tern of relatfjnsr*n)s . 



Acknowle-jging these stBTaris , what sources of stress have been 
identifiei ir^ Drior researchT A review of seven studies (Coates and 
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Thcresen, 1376;^ fr^nd sour:^ rf stress in Time demands, troubles with 
students, ^arc.^ r1 = 2s size -'-ancial constraints, and lack of resources 
A literar. re r:v.vi=iv (Kyric.;,.. and Sutcrffe, 1977) reported that clerical 
duties, ^v^CctT-vr Etjdent ctt iiades, inaiiequate salaries, poor working 
:onditic">^, m!:c r^o wide a r\-ge of sturent abi lities were common corn- 
la: nts. Wio': ab-^lity ranr.^ v^ls mentioned in several studies. 

Lack of -"c-CLJty participation in pi nning has been experienced as 
wiother stress ^^ctor. Teache" who fel "decisionally deprived'' reported 
:ignificc2r:ly lower sati sfacr^c-i and mor job tension (Belasco and Alutto, 
1372). SoT.s t^?achrrs were unzr^iifortable vorking an impersonal school 
assembly If-^. The: s=id the. iad "no c arol iver the products, tne de- 
si;;; of th£^eni: p^'::jc :,^nor ; e process o acr ^eve that final resilt" 
:ie den 15..'t.. p 32,. ih-ee renditions :ont/^'bute to teacher frustra- 
-or ^Ac:i-r;s, 197: : ( 1: c ^>fi voting val Lie: , 1) increased demand for pub- 
c icc^ ntfs::.Ti^-:- ', an:: (: "the good sher-^e^'-a ethic," requ"" nna teachers 
.: z-j^-^VizeK s:ii'™e3S (E-tuae^r-centered tear ing and individi^. lized insiruc- 
z-]?- ^ Th's T5 cifffc.it z: do fn today's -uiss education. Public educa- 
ti:n h££ ■ to £jbor::inate divE?^sity for e-^nciency, creat" viT.y to 
stcnda- -i-iec cur»^Tculc, and indi /idual atter ion to group-orien :ed n- 
st'-uctTn-'. r sone facjlty mrTubers, corim-- :iient to the indiv ua de- 
ve" opirzc- ^- 7C :3n --eate diini"i sfactic v i self as we;'' a? h system. 
At he r enc o*'" -.e s^-'ecrrj^.. mainta- '-igh standards a:, zn cost 
of 3v;m/.. X'S.C trir Ic. s i^'^ - iso prci.. . : 'lew set of tensv - . 



. TZr were c H'T^^ble "rom sm-.il grcup — :e5ses used in the acuity 
Burncuf .^rksrhip ar^t'-e -ime of the fall li.L orientation. The workshop 
leace-^ n?:^ -„ss t :rtrd: . :uli;:' rrr^^bers randomly :o small groups whicr met 
twici. Ir -he rn-Ttfnc sessic , articipantr yvere: instructed to ' st the 
greases:: r::JIJr^^^s of stress ex:^- enced in perfor-^'ng their collenr roles, 
Thrse scx.^rrr>' stres.i were ^'*^rten on newsprin:, for posting i' a large 
meeting vi'i) iirr.ediatery afte- tne sm.all-grcup p^icess. A similn/ proce- 
du.-e ws:: ^^eat^d in the afteL^^tton, when the gro-^s-s discussed specific 
stratere^ "^''r r .-waging stress. The workshop lei:-:^er reviewed these re- 
sponses bt tine inal rreeting of the total group. The newsprint -ecord 
therefc ron^^^ ' tucked the dazc base fc" this repo^-^t- The responses were 
aggregaTr: C6:avi,:::nes r^-^'e^ctinc the way thf College is organized. 

Respons^i wfr. .^r 2'-?lv2ed to deir^^mine now often t'' -: sixteen small groups 
mentioTHrC a :^.>^o:*- ? - solution, and the number - groups expressing a 
similar pon. of v'crv 

Findings 

T!ie s x"'-er facL cy groups generated 218 responses expressing sources 
of job stress, (A zciplete response listing is given in the Appendix,) 
These were aggrersier;: into four classifications: 
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Number of 
Mentions 

A. Academic affairs or faculty- 71 
associated problems 

B. Student affairs or student- 61 
associated problems 

C. Business affairs or fiscally- 32 
related problems 

D. College-wide or mi seel la- 54 
neous problems 

TOTAL 218 



The frequency count of responses suggested the intensity of feeling 
about stressor categories. Another measure showed how wide-spread the 
perceptions were, namely the number of faculty groups mentioning each 
item. This distribution of mentions across different groups was found to 
resemble the pattern of "total mentions." Thus the responses were con- 
sistent in showing that the perceptions of stress source were wide-spread 
at the same time that they were intense. 

Aaademic Affairs/Faculty-Assooiated Problems 

There were 71 mentions classifiable under the heading of ccademic 
affairs or faculty-related problems. An important underlying concern was 
seen to be time pressures or constraints related to the functioning of the 
College "bureaucracy" (non-teaching duties, the evaluation process, no 
compensatory time to improve programs). In addition, there were some signs 
of apathy and boredom related to "not being involved" in the academic com- 
munity (faculty apathy, no faculty interaction, bored with the same thing 
over .i over). The complete list is shown in Table 1. 

St'd^nt ■'f:\i-. "s/Student-Assooiated Problems 

ATf'), . /e 61 student affairs/student-related stressors, an important 
e i ..'.jtriTt s.. ad to be dissatisfaction with support for the faculty (marketing 
and retv^ntion pressures, not enforcing pre-requi sites, not backing up 
faculty in student disputes). Another element had to do with the calibre 
or aggressiveness of students (ability decline; student hostility, com- 
. plaints, apathy, ability range in the same class). 

Business-Belated Problems 

There were 32 stress sources identified under the business heading 
(see Table 1, continued). These included concerns about wages and con- 
tracts, physical plant operations, and personal safety or theft in the 
evenings. 



Percent of 
Mentions 

32% 
28% 
15% 

25% 
1D0% 
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College^Wide or Miscellmeous Problems 

Among the 54 ''higher policy level" or miscel : ^neous --uler:- 
prominent mention of not being involved in the decsion '-^j, - 
treated like children, and over-doing the use of rEStrict: ^ a- 
tions to solve problems perhaps with favoritisr ins tea r-f m. 
for meHt. The picture -^^rerges of some feeling the are p:^t j\ : t- 
group' with respect to c: lege-wide problem solving and go chiev -5 t. 

Strategies for Coping wizn Stress 

Stress management responses were also analyze: n tne 

categories. This was to see how the sol utions "mat: led jp ' tn-i 

problems. Another interest was to discover how the stress-' .jge-;er 

specifics could be implemented within the College's existir --g-i: :ional 

structure. The findings were as follows (see Table Z fo- c il 



Number of Percerrt or 
Mentions ^3^itT q^l 

A. Academic affairs or faculty- 39 0:. 
associated issues 

B. Student affairs or student- 31 
related issues 

C. Business affairs or 26 
financially-related issues 

D. College-wide or miscella- 57 
neous issues 



TOTAL 153 



The distribution of probl em-solving perceptions among gro . s euO 
checked. It appeared to reflect the percentage distribut ' the num- 
ber of mentions. 



Aoademio A f fairs/Faculty -^Related Strategies 

There were 39 stress-management strategies classifia 
affairs or faculty-associated area. Some of these were r~ . 
of neea for faculty support in the role of instruction, 
high standards/excellence, faculty support groups, suppor 
development or a variety of instructional methods.) Othe - siz: 
peared to see low value or even uselessness in certain tiiiT^-iD 
activities that could be '"decided" out of existence. (Sample 
evaluations, eliminate certain meetings.) A fe^ had to do wi- 
in teaching activity. (Examples: part time - fiull time partn 
teaching new courses outside the department.) 



1 the academic 
ecific signs 
d1 es : promote 
rcurri cul um 
gestions ap- 
nsummg 
simpler 
innovations 
-rships , 
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^'-rs/SMdent Isc es 



(r 

:i : 



:o do in the stuc- 't arena wa. 
r -he pre-requis1 les and place 
statement of student re^pon: 
rn they have conflicts wIth st; 

:ls,ted Issues 



soFrewhat clearly expressed: 
3ti;Jents effectively; (2) publi- 
b- -ties; anc (3) support faculty 



the desire to shar-r fiscal dec 
seemed imaginative: increase 
= opment office, z :tablish fou~ 



('. 3 Sr ^ostly non-spiicific, 
: :rcf^ :r conferences » create 
- • :ouri^ge and recei /v) 



JL 



-ly^zs 'Miscellaneous Issues 



;.ee: 
'^Jt: 



:5pOr 



-er communication, rev^ards for men:: ^nc :'Os~:ive thinking were 
of what could be done Colleje-wide. Sc^ suc~ge5tions noted the 
nteract with the wor'd outside the Cc'' - e (exchange programs, 
interests or work, gerting away during ^caticn time) as a way of 
3 stress. It was noted that 57 strat^gres f c * stress-management 
J be classified under broad categoric such a: better communication. 

zatior. Criteria 

discussion leader, William White clas ified possible organizational 
to professional burnout into four c::proaches: 



( 



The Authoritarian-Moral Approach: 
problem: or malice. The organization shou' 
This i.iD^oach ignores situational factors, 
seein? rne underlying problems. 



Burnout shows character 
i therefore impose sanctions, 
tops communication, and avoids 



(2) The Clinical Approach: Buriiout * '^dicates individual deviance or 
pathology. Clinical diagnosis and therapy ire indicated. This approach 
individualizes relationship problems and fH^-':s to look at the total work 
environment. It can isolate the indi vidua" and hasten the burnout process. 

(3) The Training Approach: Burnout results from skill deficiencies. 
The organization can provide training for rt-ess and time management. This 
approach ignores the need to change the enr'-^nment. 

(4) Th.e Systems Approach: Burnout is t breakdown in mutually sup- 
portive interactions between individual and comnunity. Individual troubles 
are seen as "family" problems. The answer is io change the work situation 
and support the individual, at least by contrtJ^uting a climate where coping 
methods can work. Typical objectives are to irrodify the sources of stress 
while improving access %o support networks. 

The Diagnostic Matrix 

One useful approach to analyzing organizcxional behavior is the 
"Diagnostic Matrix." (See appendix.) This approach permits analysis into 
who is contributing to what (membership and institutional product), and 
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hov; they are ".g it (control), the orgarizatior 
The followin: -^presents an analyr's of stress signi 
of diagnosti ;iements which descr be organizational 



,.if'^**ls its missiiTi. 
■ran e in the cor rxt 
•n?.' ior: 



E - -ns 
Yield - :ted students 

Role 

Structure 

Power 

Goals 



6. Communicat 



7. Inclusion 



8. Status 



9. Norms 



1. Not much pre:' 
about studer 
input stage. 



mo concer 
Dili ties at th 



2. Not much pro em, bu* sone s :s 
of faculty E~ "experts" fep^ 
dissatisf-^ec i-.h aomirii'trc- :n. 

3. Some frustra-c'cn about the Wc 
faculty needs i.re being met. 

4. Persuasion is being asked for when 
it's time fo>^ many to act together. 

5. Not clear to some faculty hc^ Col- 
lege goals relate to their v lues 
on the one hand, and per-^om: nee 
on the other. 

6. Needed to support faculty, direct 
mutual energy, and share informa- 
tion about the goal of an ecjcated, 
self-determining and highly skilled 
student. 

7. The sense of belonging seems strong, 
but give-and-take could stanc some 
improvement. 

8. More recognition and reward seem 
needed for meritorious individual 
initiative of faculty members. 

9. As conditions have changed (older, 
female, more minority students), 
some seem to be trying to keep up 
1970 standards, while others formu- 
late new standards for 1990. There 
doesn't seem to be adequate communi- 
cation to bridge the thrust of these 
different efforts. 



Lisoussion 

More extensive dialogue would be needed to be more specific as to what 
to do about stress. But some general strategies seem indicated. Administa- 
tors might try to be more sensitive to faculty problems expressed here. 
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Faculty members might try to conwunicate with eac!i other wiicn stressors 
are unavoidable. The changing community college mission, the changing 
student population, and the tightening e:=3ncm1c situation are factors we 
cannot avoid in our changing society. W-at .Tiight administrators do? Give 
information as problems arise. Increase faculty participation in decisions 
that affect them directly. Where no con:tTor^vie is feasible, explain 
clearly, A few faculty comments suggests:! tliat some decis:ons were seen 
as "arbitrary," orders from authority, w :h little or no justification. 
The faculty, as professionals, seem to e::2e :t clear statements of rationale, 
perhaps in greater depth, compared with t they have bee~ -eceiving in a 
changing situation. Ways to cope with s :.r- ss might well be explored under 
the authority and leadership of the deanr. But there is a,-T a collective 
responsibility for managing change and c - ct. This nee night be con- 
sidered in the m.aster planning process. 



?CMJi lankJjn. 

Crjtig Clagztt 
ln6tUu;UoiicLl Rc -zaAch 
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Table 1 

PRINCE GEORGE'S COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Sources of Faculty Stress 



# of # of 
Mentions Groups 

Aaadsmic affairs or 71 n.a. 
jaautty'-associated problems 

""00 many non- teaching duties, committees, 13 8 
required meetings 

Faculty apathy 11 8 

Evaluation process time-consuming, 9 7 
lacks credibility 

No faculty-faculty interaction 7 7 

Unequal class sizes, classes too large 7 6 

No release time to update programs, 6 6 
no sabbaticals 

No opportunities for professional growth 4 4 

Too many part-time faculty, or part-time 4 4 
faculty misperceptions 

Bored doing same thing over and over 3 3 

Associate Dean's role ambiguity 2 2 

Inconsistent grading standards 2 2 

Weak Faculty Senate 2 2 

Covering material in 16 weeks 1 1 
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Table 1 (Cont.) 
Sources of Faculty Stre 



Student affairs or 

student-associated problems 

Marketing emphasis on retention, pressures 
to reduce standards, quantity vs, quality 

Decline in ability 

Student hostility, complaints 

Lack of student motivation, interest 

Wide range of ability in sarrie class 

Inadequate enforcement of pre-requisites , 
improper placement 

Administration does not back up faculty 
in disputes with students 

Uncertainty of schedules 

Changing student population 

Student smoking in buildings 

Business affairs or 

fiscally -related problems 

Inadequate salaries, inflation, ceilings 

No security, terminal contracts 

Improper room temperature 

Inadequate office space 

Lack of faculty support resources 

Personal safety, theft (evenings) 

Parking inconvenient 

Distance between classes 

Predictions of 'doom and gloom* 
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Table 1 (Cont.) 
Sources of Faculty Stress 



# of # of 

Mentions Groups 

CollegB'-wide or miscellaneous 'prohlems 54 n.a. 

Lack of faculty influence in planning 20 12 
or decision-maklrig 

Paternalistic attitude towards faculty, 10 7 
lack of trust in faculty 

Too many rules and regulations 8 5 

Arbitrary decisions, favoritism 4 4 

No rewards for hard work, excellence 4 4 

Restrictions on outside employment 3 2 

No recognition of faculty achievements 2 2 

Too many administrators 2 2 

No time for family, outside interests 1 1 



SOURCE: Original records from small-group sessions^ Faculty Orientation^ 
August 1980. 

2/24/81 
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Table 2 

PRINCE GEORGE'S COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Strategies for Managing Stress 



Academic affairs or 

faoulty -associated issues 

Promote high standards, academic 
excellence 

Reduce and simplify evaluations 

Eliminate required meetings during 
Orientation 

Set up faculty support groups 

Rein?3titute sabbatical leave 

Provide time/support for curriculum 
development 

Teach at students* level 

Allow small sections of advanced courses 

Use 3 variety of instructional methods 

Extend time final exams date grades 
due 

Pair part-time teachers with full -time 
faculty 

Balance class sizes 

Teach new courses even outside 
department 



# of 
Mentions 

39 



5 
4 

4 
3 
3 

3 
2 
2 
1 



# of 
Groups 

n.a. 



4 
4 

4 
3 
3 

3 
2 
2 
1 
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Table 2 (ContJ 
Strategies for Managing Stress 

^ of 
Mentions 



Student affairs or 31 
student-related issues 

Enforce prerequisites, realistic 12 
placement 

Agree on and publicize student 9" 
responsibilities 

Support faculty in conflicts with 5 
students 

Increase student-faculty interaction 2 

Involve faculty in high school articulation 1 

Switch to a quarter system 1 

Enforce the student code of conduct 1 

Business affairs or 26 
financially -related issues 

Share all fiscal/managerial decision- 9 
making with faculty 

Maintain physical plant, security 5 

Increase resources for conferences, pro- 4 
fessional development 

Have realistic cost-of-living increases 3 



Create a grant development office 

Establish a foundation to encourage 
donations 

Provide pay incentives for further 
education 

Provide early retirement incentives 
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Table 2 (Cont.) 
Strategies for Managing Stress 



# of # of 

Mentions Groups 

College^wide or misQellaneous issues 67 n,a. 

Foster faculty-administration communication 9 9 

Develop outside interests 8 6 

Recognize and reward faculty excellence 6 5 

Role exchange programs (other institutions?) 6 4 

Think positively 6 4 

Establish faculty-administration committee 4 4 
to implement workshop findings 

Attend, speak up at Board meetings 4 3 

Learn stress/time management skills 3 3. 

Vacation away from the area 3 2 

Transfer administrative jobs to faculty 3 1 

Support union 2 2 

Physical exercise 2 2 

Permit employment outside College 1 1 



SOURCE: Original records from small-^growp sessions^ Faculty Orientation^ 
August 1980. 

2/24/81 
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M-C-P LIAONCSTIC M^'rHIX 
Membership - Control - ?roduct 

n c p 

(who) (how) (what) 

people proceso 

, — work process 

PoDTial Struct\ire 



\ Organ . 
GO^S 

Person. \ 


ROLES 


YIELD 


STATUS 




STRUCTURE 


INCLUSION 

1 


NORMS 


^^^^COl^'RJNI- 
CATISN 



Informal Structure 



Membership Factors ; GOALS, STATUS, INCLUSION, NORI^S, COMIOT^Jl CATION 
C ontrol Factors ; POWER, STRUCTURE, ROLES, STATUS, NORMS 
Product Factors; GOALS, ROLES, YIELD, STRUCTURE, COMMUNICATION 



GRID FACTORS IN M-C-P Di;.G.\^OSTIC MATRIX 



FORf>lAL ELEMENTS 

YIELD : A product factor. The end-results of task production 
which affect the organization's contribution to its en- 
vironment^ to its own self-maintenance, and to the people \:ho 
serve in the organization. The material realization of the 
organizational goals. YIELD is seen as both external and 
internal ^ as tangible and qualitative , as reward and puni sh- 
ment, as new potential and depletion, as a series of trans-- 
actions within the environment that express the values of 
those holding membership. 

ROLE : A control-product factor. Prescribed patterns of 
behavior identified with specific organizational functions. 
ROLES focus and direct use of energy, clarify relationships 
between members, and groups within an organization, and 
define the hierarchial structure. They represent functions 
and relationships that are effectively more important to 
the organization than to the individual • 

STRUCTURE ; A control-product factor. The formal definition 
of how an organization will accomplish its goals, including 
how its various parts are to work together. The ordering 
together of people and resources in defined relationships 
that channel work flow (energy) towards production. STRUCTURE 
is often though of as rigid but in realit.y is highly responsive 
to internal and external influence. 



FORMAL- INF0Rf4.AL BRIDGE ELEMENTS 

POWER: A control factor. Ability to influence decisions 
about people and resources. POWER is organic and/or vested; 
having to do with both inherent capabilities of an individual 
and assigned authority. POWER can be taken or given by use 
but not by abdication. In an organization, P0V7ER is directed 
through the formal channels of roles and structure, and through 
the informal channels of status and norms. POWER is expressed 
as control (force) , as manipulation (hidden influence) , or as 
persuasion. It is exercised personally by virtue of the way 
a person perceives himself in relationship to other persons 
and groups. 

GOALS ; A membership-product factor. The targets toward which 
purposeful focus of energy is directed within an organization, 
the material results of which is yield. To be useful, GOALS 
will be time-structured, specific, feasible, measurable, 
known by those whose efforts will be needed for their accoi.v 
plishment, and able to elicit the necessary commitment:. A 
useful set of GOALS will also provide a basis for evaluation 
at some future point in time. GOALS are the tie-rods 
between the organisation and its environment, between the 



formal and ir^iormal structures of the orqani zation , botwfden 
internal maii^tenance and production needs and between qroup/ 
team identification and the meeting of personal needs of 
the people i- the organization. 

COMMUNICATIO: :! A membership-product factor. The process of 
sending and receiving data which has purposeful meaning to 
both sender and receiver. Within an orqanization , COMMUNICATION 
takes place in well defined but different ways within the 
formal and informal structures. ' It is used to establish 
and support human relationships, to direct and focus energy, 
and to transmit information needed for product functions. 
Diagnostically , the direction, quantity and quality of 
interpersonal communication is a behavioral statement of the 
functional health of the oraani^.ation . 



INFORMAL ELEMENTS 

INCLUSION ; A membership factor. The process of integratinq 
new members into an organizatir)n and the maintenance of a 
sense of belonging with older members. Relationship building; 
job training; organization awareness. INCLUSION involves the 
feelings and behavior of people and their confrontations 
with sivnilarities and differences in each other, the building 
of give-and-take relationships, and coping with the dynamics 
of acceptance and rejection. 

STATUS: A membership-control factor. The quantitative 
ability to be influential in decision making as a product 
of the combined authority vested in the role and the 
individual initiative of the person. 

NORMS: A membership-control factor. NOWIS are the unwritten 
rules of group behavior (the informal structure) which are 
■ initiated and maintained by collective human behavior. These 
are influenced initially by the expectations, attituaes 
and assumptions which members bring to a group. A NORM is 
feeling-oriented and sanctioned by consensus, as the result 
of real or implied behavior in groups. It is operative 
only as long as it is reinforcec by further behavior or stfindj 
unchallenged by differing behavior. NORMS can be perceived 
as restrictive or generative, according to their influence 
on the effective functioning of the organization. 
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